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QUESTING WITH gue 


There is, undeniably, something 
about salt air. And we have a 
couple of items to prove it. Cross- 
ing the Atlantic a while back, we 
chanced to be within earshot of 
a couple of gentlemen standing at 
the ship’s rail. They were carry- 
ing on a desultory conversation as 
they gazed across the limitless 
expanse of water. Suddenly one of 
them straightened, glared intent- 
ly at the waves directly in front 
of him, and then turned with a 
puzzled expression to his com- 
panion. “I hope the Captain 
knows what he’s doing,” he said 
in a worried tone. “I’m sure this 
isn’t the same way we came be- 
fore.” 
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And we’ve recently heard of 2 
elderly gentlemen who met on a 
boat returning from Europe. One 
of them was telling the other that 
he believed in rejuvenation. The 
second man was pretty skeptical. 
In fact, he insisted there was noth- 
ing to it. 

“You’re completely wrong,” the 
first fellow told him. “I know 
about rejuvenation from my own 
experience. You see, I’ve just been 
to a place in Switzerland that’s 
guaranteed to take twenty yrs off 
your life.” 

“Nonsense,” ans’red the second 
man. “Applesauce. I don’t believe 
it.” 

“You'll believe it,” his com- 
panion assured him, “when I tell 


you what happened to me. I went 
to this place with a girl 18 yrs 
old, and in three days she dis- 
appeared.” 
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“T detect that the world is too 
much with us,” a Milwaukee 
preacher told his congregation re- 
cently, “and so we shall wait un- 
til it passes by.” 

With that, services were halted 
while a long, long freight train 
clattered and rumbled past the 
rear, shaking the church to its 
physical, if not its spiritual, foun- 
dations. 
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This reminds us of what seems 
an offer to do away with original 
sin. We saw a panel truck bearing 
a neatly-lettered sign: “Eves 
cleaned — free estimate.” 
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As the tourist season in Europe 
ends, these bits of news trickle 
back: Due to the increase in tour- 
ist traffic, the Duchy of Liechten- 
stein has had to increase its police 
force more than 15 per cent. The 
force, which used to consist of a 
captain, 11 gendarmes, and a po- 
lice dog, now has 2 new police- 
men. 

Our correspondent also tells of 
a very effective traffic sign at the 
city limits of Selb, Germany. The 
sign reads: “Warning! This is 
Selb, the town where porcelain is 
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made. Drive carefully! 


may we QUOTE i, 


{1] Former Pres HERBERT 
Hoover, on the death of Gen 
Geo C Marshall: “Gen Geo C 
Marshall was an outstanding 
figure in American life dur- 
ing the yrs of the 2nd World War 
and its aftermath. He will be re- 
membered with gratitude by people 
all over the world.” ... [2] Pres 
Dwicut D EISENHOWER, on the 
death of Gen Marshall: “(He was) 
one of the distinguished military 
leaders of our century, an example 
of devotion to service and duty, an 
outstanding American.” .. . [3] 
SHANNON McCune, Provost of the 
Univ of Mass, giving his own defi- 
nition of the post of Provost: “The 
pres makes speeches. The student’s 
job is to think. The provost’s job is 
to see that the students don’t make 
speeches and the pres doesn’t 
think.” . . . [4] Former Pres Harry 
S Truman, when asked by a Wash- 
ington, D C, airport employe to run 
again for Pres: “If you can take 15 
yrs off 75, I'll do it.” ... [5] CHIANG 
Kal-SHEK, Nationalist Chinese 
leader, saying political future of the 
entire world will be decided in Asia: 
“It is on the Asian continent that 
the Communists plan to wage their 
final decisive battle against the 
Democratic world. The fate of the 
whole world will therefore be de- 
cided on this vast and densely-pop- 
ulated continent.” ... [6] ALBERT J 
MEYER, assoc director of Harvard’s 
center of Middle Eastern studies: 
“The odds in the battle for men’s 
minds still favor the West.” .. . [7] 
You CHAN YANG, Korean Ambassa- 
dor, after a speech by Pres Syng- 





you on that? 


man Rhee naming 
Japan as Korea’s No 
1 enemy and com- 
munism as 2nd: 
“We would rather 
live under commu- 
nism than under the Japanese. Ac- 
tually, we would die before we 
would live under either.” ... [8] 
Five. Castro, Cuban Prime Min- 
ister, after inviting Pres Nasser of 
the UAR to visit Havana: “Like 
Nasser, I have been called a Com- 
munist and time has proved Nasser 
was not a Communist.” ... [9] Mrs 
AADLAND, mother of Errol Flynn’s 
17-yr-old “protegee,” during wran- 
gling over Flynn’s burial, speaking 
of a former Mrs Flynn: “She called 
my baby a vulture and said she was 
skinny and flat-chested and all 
that. Well, I told her my baby was 
in Playboy mag last yr and I asked 
her, ‘What have you done?’”... 
[10] Dick POowELL, actor, advising 
youngsters on how to break in a 
cowboy hat to look like the genuine 
article: “Buy a new extra large hat, 
fill it with water, add a cup of sand 
and molasses and a few rocks, then 
let it stand in the sun for 3 days. 
After this, empty it, then jump up 
and down on it until you’re tired 
and you’ve got a crushed, stained 
hat that would have done Jesse 
James proud.” 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACCIDENT—Cost—1 

Somebody with a sharp pencil at 
the Fed’l Bureau of Public Roads 
has figured that last yr traffic ac- 
cidents cost the nation $7,255,600,- 
000. This makes an average of 
somewhat less than $20 million a 
day, or $13,800 a minute!—Drivers’ 
Digest. 


AGE—2 

It’s a sign of something, prob- 
ably old age, when you put aside 
the current magazine, turn off the 
lights, walk away from television 
and go to bed at 9:30 on a quiet 
evening.—William Feather Mag. 


AMERICA—Americans—3 
American society operates in 

three overlapping orbits: Society, 

Internat’l Society, and Cafe Soci- 





ety. “Society” is background and 
bank books, class and cash. “Inter- 
nat’l Society” is wandering wealth 
from every country and continent 
flying about the globe, trying to be 
at the right place at the right time 
with the right crowd. “Cafe Soci- 
ety” is the pub set—set on pub- 
licity. — Davi E Green, “So You 
Want to Get Into the Social Regis- 
ter,” Cosmopolitan, 10-’59. 


ART—4 

If I could prescribe a single rule 
for looking at a work of art it 
would be to enjoy it. If we’re hon- 
est with ourselves, we have to ad- 
mit we enjoy our tears just as 
much as we enjoy our laughter. 
The only moments of life that are 
a bore are when we don’t care one 
way or another.—VINCENT Price, I 
Like What I Know (Doubleday). 
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AUTOMOBILES—For’gn—5 

Now that American companies 
are putting out small cars, watch 
for an influx of new for’gn cars a 
block long.—Burton Hrs, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


BEAUTY—6 

It is a truism that knowledge of 
the beautiful goes before love of 
the beautiful, and once the bar- 
riers are removed, this love blos- 
soms forth into service—Mother M 
CamILia, OSU, “Art and Its Appre- 
ciation,” Catholic School Jnl, 10-’59. 


BEHAVOR—7 


Many imagine that the higher 


you go, the easier the climb. Don’t 
be governed by that theory unless 
you have a soft place to fall back 
into—J L Boccus, Forbes. 


BIBLE—8 

There are three stages of Bible 
study: First, the cod liver oil stage 
when one takes it like medicine be- 
cause it is good for you. Second, 
the shredded wheat biscuit stage, 
dry, but nourishing. Third, the 
peaches and cream stage, when it 
is sweet to the taste. — Defender, 
published by Defenders of the 
Christian Faith, Inc. 


CHARACTER—9 

A man’s character, like rich top- 
soil, can erode so gradually you 
don’t notice until it’s gone—Tue 
Country Parson, Register - Tribune 
Syndicate. 


CHILD—Guidance—10 

The normal, healthy child reach- 
es out its arms to life. It goes out 
toward both the bad and the good, 
toward the fire, the water, the poi- 
son. It has to learn what is godd 
and what is bad. But in the teach- 
ing, the child is not to be made 


timid. It should be taught not mere 
fear of fire, but the proper use of 
it; not mere fear of water, but how 
to swim.—RaLPH W Socxman, “You 
Have a Gift,” Arkansas Methodist, 
10-1-’59. 


CHINA—Communism—11 

The Communist fervor of the 
Chinese would make one of Billy 
Graham’s revival meetings seem 
like a gathering of agnostics. . . 
There are no grays, all is either 
black or white: if you belong to 
the Western world, then you are 
an “imperialist;” if you own farm 
land you are an “exploiter of the 
people;” if you differ from the par- 
ty line you are a “reactionary;” if 
you have some mental reservations 
about the state taking possession 
of your property, yours is a “feudal 
attitude.” When China moved her 
army into Tibet, she was “liberat- 
ing the people;” but when India 
raised some question concerning 
the propriety of their action, she 
was showing “expansionist tenden- 
cies.” —. Jas S Duncan, “China’s 
‘Great Leap Forward’,” Progressive, 
10-59. 


CHURCH—12 

In a small chapel in England a 
unique method is used to illuminate 
the sanctuary for evening vesper 
services. When a family arrives at 
its pew, the head of the household 
lights a candle at the end of the 
pew. Naturally, only the candles be- 
longing to the occupied pews are 
lighted. Empty pews are dark. The 
amount of light in the church is 
in direct ratio to the number of 
persons present.—Leader. 
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There’s a new Mamie Doud Ei- 
senhower Award. It’s to be given to 
the person, corp’n or organization 
which each yr—by judgment of the 
Fed’l Maritime Bd — makes the 
greatest contribution to nuclear 
propulsion. A medal created by the 
New York Shipbldg Corp’n, it com- 
memorates the launching of the list 
nuclear ship, the Savannah, by the 
First Lady. 

“The only trouble with politics,” 
complains Rep Joe Kilgore (D- 
Tex), “is that it has become too 
much of a spectators’ sport.” 

Biggest laugh during the recent 
Congressional probe of tv quiz 
shows in gen’l—and “21” in partic- 
ular—came from a double entendre 
which wasn’t intended that way. A 
film of a 2-yr-old “21” show was 
screened before the Harris Sub- 
comm to illustrate that the pro- 
gram was rigged. During the course 
of the show, its mc, Jack Barry, 
quipped: “There must be a moral 
here some place, but I don’t know 
what it is.” Actually he was talking 
about the fact that 2 contestants 
were both sons of school teachers. 

From the Congressional mail bag: 
“Dear Senator, An entelegent ques- 
tion deserves an entelegent an- 
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CHURCH—Donations—13 

The minister called on one of his 
parishioners who had grown lax in 
his church duties and asked him 
for a subscription to the church 
budget. 

Before he had finished his re- 
quest he was impatiently interrupt- 
ed: “It seems to me,” said the mbr, 
“that this church is always asking 
for money.” “It is,” ans’d the min- 
ister, and then added: 

“T had a little boy once. When he 
began to grow he was always cost- 
ing me something. He was ever 
needing shoes, stockings, or cloth- 
ing of some sort; but one day he 
died, and he does not cost me a 
dollar now.”—Wesleyan Methodist. 


CONFORMITY—14 

America encourages conformity in 
the sense that teamwork is highly 
valued and everyone is expected to 
be a friendly fellow. . . Most Amer- 
ican parents are concerned that 
their children be socially well ad- 
justed and well liked. But French 
parents, for instance, have no such 
aim. It would seem unworthy to 
them, as if they lacked pride and 
principles. Their great concern is 
that the child should conform to 
his own family’s ideals. This rela- 
tive independence of the opinion of 
outsiders shows up in the assurance 
with which the average Frenchman 
expresses his individual views on 
any subject. So, different cultures 
vary in the type of conformity they 
foster—Dr BENJAMIN Spock, “Will 
Your Child Be ‘Just Like You’?” 
Ladies’ Home Jnl, 10-’59. 


CREDIT—15 

How did pioneers go from New 
York to California without a credit 
card?—ARNOLD H GLasow. 


J Donald Adams, of the N Y 
Times, urges a revival of interest 
in the works of O Henry, whom 
Adams calls “the most understand- 
ing writer about N Y that we have 
had ...a delightful humorist... 
a mature and tolerant observer of 
the human comedy.” Furthermore, 
Adams goes on, while O Henry has 
been accused of blighting the short 
story, “a lot of our young practi- 
tioners in that form might profit- 
ably sit at his feet. In reaction 
against the trick formulas to which 
he was prone... mood and atmos- 
phere . . . became the requisites of 
our short-story writing, and in un- 
expert hands nothing on God’s 
earth could be more boring.” 

For admirers of America’s most 
distinguished possum, and the oth- 
er swampland denizens, Simon & 
Schuster will soon publish a biog- 
raphy, Ten Everlovin’ Blue-eyed 
Years With Pogo, by Walt Kelly 
himself. This hard-bound history 
of the popular comic strip is told 
with hundreds of drawings and 25,- 
000 words of narrative. 


“ ” 


Meridian Books has published the 
lst issue of History, a periodical to 
be sold at $1 a copy in bookstores. 
Its aim is to discuss the wider 
phases of history, not just wars and 
battles. Meridian will follow it in 
the spring with a biannual of liter- 
ature, reportage and comment, all 
summed up as The Noble Savage. 
And at some time in the future, 
there will be a third periodical, de- 





Sartor Resartus is simply un- 
readable, and for me that al- 
ways sort of spoils a book.— 
Wi. Cuppy. 

99 
voted to such of the fine arts as 
are not covered in History and The 
Noble Savage. 





“ ” 


Not that there’s been any recent 
shortage of books on the Civil War, 
but with that sad conflict’s centen- 
nial only 2 yrs away, a deluge is 
approaching. Among the current 
ones, one of the more unusual and 
interesting is They Were There 
(Crown). Philip Van Doren Stern 
has collected more than 200 origi- 
nal field drawings and paintings, 
many of them hitherto unpub- 
lished. These scenes, created by 
amateur artists around campfires, 
on desolated battlefields, lack the 
Sharpness of photographs, but 
make up for it in human feeling. 

For what it’s worth, we offer to 
publishers of children’s books the 
results of a survey we have recently 
made among the few-yr-olds of our 
acquaintance. The youngsters are 
all well supplied with current chil- 
dren’s books, and like them all 
right. But the favorites remain 
Mother Goose and Winnie-the- 
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CRIME—Cost—16 

In the U S, criminals force us to 
spend each yr more than 4% times 
as much on them as we spend on 
all forms of education, both public 
and private—J Epcar Hoover, di- 


rector, FBI, quoted in Sunshine 
Magazine. 


CRITICISM—17 

Criticism is like a stimulator. It’s 
like the mosquito’s hum; backed up 
by its needle, it keeps us from doz- 
ing in a hammock on a summery 
afternoon when we should be up 
and doing.—Eart H Hanson, Supt’d 
of Schools, Rock Island, Ill, “Uses 
and Misuses of Criticism,” Nat'l 
Education Ass’n Jnl, 10-’59. 


CULTURE—18 

There is no pure culture. All cul- 
ture is affected by that of others, 
and nat’l cultures can be improved 
and refined by contact with the 
best of others—Sir Ronatp GOvuLD, 
gen’l sec’y of the Nat’l Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales, 
School Executive. 


DECISIONS—19 

Shoes divide men into three 
classes. Some men wear their fa- 
ther’s shoes. They make no deci- 
sions of their own. Some are un- 
thinkingly shod by the crowd. The 
strong man is his own cobbler. He 
insists on making his own choices. 
He walks in his own shoes—S D 
Gorpon, “Choose! Choose! Choose!” 
Wesleyan Methodist, 10-14-’59. 


DRINK—Drinking—20 


The awakening or reawakening to 
the power of God is often explosive 


Guile 


at a particular point in the life of 
many alcoholics. Religion .. . has 
unquestionably saved more drunks, 
lush drinkers, excessive drinkers 
and borderline cases than any oth- 
er factor—Dr C ANTHONY D’ALONzO, 
ass’t medical director, E I Du Pont 
de Nemours, The Drinking Problem 
and Its Control (Gulf Publishing 
Co, Houston). 


Que scrap book 


Amos Bronson Atcorr (b Nov 
20, 1799) was an early pioneer 
in educational reform. He was 
also a transcendentalist, a vi- 
sionary who shared with other 
dreamers thru the ages an ideal 
of a utopian society founded on 
a cooperative community. His 
devotion to “plain living and 
high thinking” and his many 
impracticalities kept his family 
literally on the verge of starva- 
tion. His famous daughter, 
Louisa May, loved and respect- 
ed her father, but being a more 
practical sort, once commented: 


My definition (of a philoso- 
pher) is of a man up in a bal- 
loon, with his family and 
friends holding the ropes which 
confine him to earth and try- 
ing to haul him down. 
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EDUCATION—21 

The three requisites that an edu- 
cation should impart, above all else, 
are: first, a philosophy; second, an 
attitude; and third, a method of 
approaching, attacking and solving 





@ < 


problems. If men will acquire these 
three things, they will have the 
key which will unlock the door to 
whatever end they choose, be it 
functional, or academic, or cultural. 
—Lovis M Dicarto, Syracuse Univ, 
Nation’s Schools. 


EDUCATION—College—22 

A colleague of mine remembers 
with affection a mtg of deans and 
deans of students which he attend- 
ed a few yrs ago. For the better 
part of two days there was lively 
discussion of a wide range of prob- 
lems: On what basis should campus 
parking permits be issued? How 
many automatic washing machines 
and hair dryers should there be in 
the women’s residence halls? 
Should one require a special per- 
mit for henna rinses? Finally, at 
3:30 p m on Sat, with the clock 
ticking inexorably toward a 4 
o'clock adjournment, one man 
raised his hand tentatively and 
said, “I hate to change the subject, 
but do any of you people ever run 
into students who have trouble in 
getting their work done?”—Ros’r E 
SrreeTeR, “The Nature and Re- 
quirements of Learning,” Educa- 
tional Record, 10-’59. 


EXAMPLE—23 

The influence of a leader who 
lives up to what he thinks is right 
is greater than the most convincing 
sermon.—Bankers Bulletin, Bank- 
ers Commercial Corp’n, N Y. 


FAMILY LIFE—24 

A young Chinese, a graduate of 
one of America’s finest medical 
schools, shortly before his return 
to his homeland was visiting in a 
Christian home where he had often 
been a guest during his student 
days. 


“Doctor,” said his host, as they 
sat about the dinner table, “tell us, 
what has impressed you most about 
American life during your stay in 
our country?” 

Looking around the family circle 
of well-loved Christian friends, and 
without a moment of hesitation, the 
young doctor repl’d: “This is the 
most wonderful thing I have seen 
in America, this Christian home. 
We have nothing like it in my 
country.” — Frep W HOFFMAN, 
“What’s In Your House?” This Day, 
10-’59. 


FOOD—25 

An American family which, 2 gen- 
erations ago, spent 50% of its in- 
come on food, eats better today on 
22%. If the average American fam- 
ily were willing to dine as meagerly 
as it did in 1935-39, it would need 
to spend only 16% of its income for 
food.—Sunshine Mag. 


FREE ENTERPRISE—26 

If the American people had an 
opportunity to place under contract 
a large number of the ablest and 
most successful businessmen in the 
U S to work for them on the terms 
that the businessmen would take 
for their pay a part of whatever 
savings they might make, and get 
no pay if they made no savings, the 
people would jump at the chance 
to sign them up. Yet these are the 
very terms on which all American 
businessmen are working for the 
American consumers right now. — 
Jacos Cox, Jr, quoted in In a Nut- 
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Voltaire 

The French poet, dramatist, sat- 
irist, philosopher and historian who 
called himself Voltaire (he was 
born Francois Marie Arouet on Nov 
21, 1694) became famous for, among 
other things, his skepticism, his 
biting wit and his prejudices. He 
made solid contributions to the ob- 
jective study of history. Numbers 
of his aphorisms have come into 
such common usage that their 
source has become obscured; they 
are as firmly imbedded in our 
speech as Franklin’s proverbs: 


Optimism . . . is a mania for 
maintaining that all is well when 
things are going badly. 

If this is the best of all possible 
worlds, what then are the others? 

Men use thought only to justify 
their wrongdoings, and speech only 
to conceal their thoughts. 

History is little else than a pic- 
ture of human crimes and misfor- 
tunes. 

The secret of being a bore is to 
tell everything. 

I am very fond of truth, but not 
at all of martyrdom. 

Liberty of thought is the life of 
the soul. 

It is better to risk saving a guilty 
person than to condemn an inno- 
cent one. 

Common sense is not so common. 

It is said that God is always for 
the big battalions. 


gue 
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FUTURE—27 
A statement by Dean Earl L 
Butz, of Purdue Univ, you might 
want to pass along to your son or 
daughter who feels that opportun- 
ities for young people in the yrs 
ahead are not as good as they once 
were: “The geographic frontier in 
America is gone. No longer can a 
young man ‘go west’ and stake out 
his claim. But the scientific fron- 
tier in America is barely scratched. 
And the scientific frontier has no 
limit. It is limited only by the 
mind and the imagination of man. 
Its horizons are vertical, not hori- 
zontal.” — Dick Hanson, Editorial, 
Successful Farming, 10-’59. 


GENEROSITY—28 
For all his great wealth, the elder 
John D Rockefeller was no soft 
touch for beggars and the like, as 
is illustrated by the following story 
told to me by an American friend. 
One day when he was leaving 
his office a stranger stopped Rocke- 
feller and began spinning a hard- 
luck story. “Do you know, sir,” con- 
cluded the man, “I’ve walked over 
twenty miles from the country just 
to see you. And practically everyone 
on the way has told me that you’re 
the most generous man in N Y.” 
Rockefeller considered the state- 
ment. “Tell me,” he said, “will you 
be going back by the same route?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the man. 
“Then will you do me a favor?” 
“Certainly, Mr Rockefeller.” 
“Will you deny the rumor for 
me?”—Puck, Tit-Bits, London. 


GOSSIP—29 

The difference between gossip 
and news depends on whether you 
hear it or tell it—Arcadia (Wis) 
News-Leader. 
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Week of Nov 15-21 


Christmas Seal Sale (thru Dec 31) 
Diabetes Wk 
Nat'l Farm—City Wk 

(begins Nov 20) 


Nov 15—95 yrs ago (1864) Gen 
Wm T Sherman began his march 
from Atlanta to the sea. The North 
expressed its jubilation in the song, 
“Marching Thru Georgia”; no cam- 
paign left more hatred in the 
South. . . 55 yrs ago (1904) Ethel 
Barrymore created the line that 
became her trademark. At the final 
curtain of her play, Sunday, she 
responded to enthusiastic applause 
with, “That’s all there is; there 
isn’t any more.” 


Nov 16—70th anniv (1889) b of 
Geo S Kaufman, American play- 
wright. . . 45 yrs ago (1914) the 12 
Fed’1 Reserve banks were opened 
formally in accordance with the 
Glass-Owen bill to “. . . establish a 
more effective supervision of bank- 
ing in the U S.” 


Nov 17—225 yrs ago (1734) John 
Peter Zenger, editor of the N Y 
Wkly Jnl, was arrested by the royal 
govr of N Y and charged with li- 
bel. . . 90 yrs ago (1869) the Suez 
Canal was opened, shortening the 
sea distance from Europe to India. 
.. . 85th anniv (1874) founding of 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Cleveland. 


Nov 18—170th anniv (1789) b of 
Louis Daguerre, French painter and 
physicist, inventor of ist practical 
photography, known as the daguer- 
reotype. . . 85th anniv (1874) b of 





Clarence Day, author of Life With 
Father. 


Nov 19—165 yrs ago (1794) Jay’s 
Treaty was signed by Great Brit- 
ain and the U S. It attempted to 
correct problems created by the 
treaty which ended the Revolution. 
. . . 85 yrs ago (1874) Tammany’s 
“Boss” Tweed was convicted of de- 
frauding the city of N Y of about 
$6 million and sentenced to 12 yrs’ 
imprisonment. . . 40 yrs ago (1919) 
the U S Senate rejected the Treaty 
of Versailles, drawn up by the Paris 
Peace Conf at the end of World 
War I. 


Nov 20—160th anniv (1799) b of 
Bronson Alcott, American philoso- 
pher, social dreamer, educator; fa- 
ther of Louisa Alcott. . . 75th anniv 
(1884) b of Norman Thomas, peren- 
nial presidential candidate on the 
Socialist ticket. . . 45 yrs ago (1914) 
Americans applying for passports 
were list required to submit photo- 
graphs and the unflattering “pass- 
port picture” was born. 


Nov 21—265th anniv (1694) b of 
Voltaire, French philosopher, his- 
torian and author (see GEM BOX). 
. . . 95 yrs ago (1864) Pres Lincoln 
sent his famous letter of condo- 
lence to Mrs Bixby, whose 5 sons 
were reported killed in battle. 


Qui 
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GOV’T—30 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
that men are naturally fit to gov- 
ern one another. They are not. It 
is a moot point whether they are fit 
even to govern themselves; they 
are certainly not born so, and many 
of us, it seems, go to the grave al- 
most as foolish and feckless as we 
were when we were children. I am 
not suggesting that men cannot by 
a@ process of natural growth some- 
times become wise and good, still 
less that they cannot be educated 
into comparative wisdom and vir- 
tue! But it is not easy to achieve 
and is very far from usually uni- 
versally the case. The famous re- 
mark of the Whig lady who ob- 
served that Tories were born bad 
and grew worse might with equal 
justice have been applied to the 
whole human race!—ArTHUR Bry- 
Ant, Illustrated London News. 





LL 
so 
As I count our not-yet-paid-for 
plunder, 
I give our budget a farewell 
buss 
And look out the window and 
glumly wonder 
How the Joneses can manage 
to keep up with us.—Parri- 
cia Durr McGINLEy, Wall 
St Jnl. 31 








44 

HOME—32 

Tear down the schools and the 
homes will build them back. Tear 
down the homes and nothing will 
build them back.—Pat Nerr, former 
gov of Tex and late pres of Baylor 
Univ, quoted in Highways of Hap- 


Que 
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IMITATION—33 

Each has his place in the world; 
each has his own work to do; and 
he who would imitate another will 
fail and rob his own life of its rich- 
ness.—Rev OLiver G WItson, “Like 
a Tree,” Wesleyan Methodist, 10- 
14-59. 


INTELLECT—34 

The hostility of the common man 
toward the intellectual is of all 
times and places. . . The sentiment 
is so universal that anyone who 
sets himself against it soon knows 
he is trying to resist a force of na- 
ture. . . Intellect is also hated be- 
cause it is envied, and envied be- 
cause it is felt as a sign or pretense 
of social superiority—Jacquges Bar- 
zun, The House of Intellect (Har- 
per). 


JOURNALISM—35 

There is a joke among newspa- 
permen that if a woman is pretty, 
she is called “beautiful”; if she is 
plain, she is called “attractive”; 
and if she is hideous, she is called 
“vivacious”” — OTTo FRIEDRICH, “A 
Vivacious Blonde Was Fatally Shot 
Today or How to Write a Tabloid,” 
American Scholar, Autumn ’59. 


KNOWLEDGE—36 

Remember the old saying at 
Cambridge, “Here I am, my name is 
Jowett; I am master of Balliol Col- 
lege. All there is to know, I know 
it. What I don’t know, is not knowl- 
edge."—-W H Krparricx, Progres- 
sive Education. 


LANGUAGE—For’gn—37 

In the little Red Schoolhouses of 
the Soviet Union, ten million stu- 
dents are busy learning English this 
fall. In U S schools, fewer than 
10,000 young people are studying 
Russian. Every Russian high school 








@ « 


student in this propaganda-warfare 
age is req’d to take six years of one 
for’gn language; if he goes to col- 
lege he must learn another—signif- 
icantly one of the tongues of Asia 
or Africa. In the U S, half the high 
schools teach no for’gn language at 
all; in others which do, fewer than 
15% of the pupils study one for 
even as much as a yr.—“Breaking 
the Language Barrier,” Jnl of 
American Insurance, 10-’59. 


LAZINESS—38 

Laziness is the cause of three- 
fourths of the failures today. — 
Megiddo Message. 


LEADERSHIP—39 
A leader knows the truth of the 
saying: The most important 5 


words are: “I am proud of you”; 
the next 4 are “What is your opin- 
ion?”; the next 3 are “If you 
please”; the next 2 are “Thank 
you”; and the smallest word in the 
world is the pronoun “I”. These 
simple qualities are the things that 
make for great leadership and if 
they were universally applied in all 
of our institutions of learning, busi- 
ness and industrial organizations, 
political and gov’t agencies, and 
military dep’ts, the creativity and 
productivity of the nation could be 
increased many fold. The applica- 
tion of these truths alone would 
keep us ahead of the communists.— 
Russet H Ewinec, “Train Future 
Leaders Today—Tomorrow May Be 
Too Late!” Trained Men, Internat’l 
Correspondence Schools. 


LIFE—Living—40 

Your life is shaped by the end 
you live for. You are made in the 
image of what you desire—THos 
Merton, Thoughts in Solitude (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy). 


LOVE—41 

Love sees only itself. Everything 
else lies behind veils—Jhre Freun- 
din, Karlsruhe (Quore translation). 


MARRIAGE—42 

Sentimentalists won’t believe it, 
but a successful marriage is 90 per 
cent luck and only 10 per cent pru- 
dence in choosing the “right” part- 
ner; happily married couples can 
no more give you the real “formu- 
la” for a good marriage than non- 
agenarians can tell anyone the 
recipe for long life, altho both are 
fond of giving sanctimonious ad- 
vice. — Sypney J Harris, Chicago 
News. 


MODERN AGE—43 

The lines don’t fit today about 
the frost on the pumpkin and the 
fodder in the shock; rather they 
should be—“the frost is on the deep 
freeze and the pumpkin’s on the 
Stoop’—for Hallowe’en. — Food 
Mktg in New England. 


MONEY—44 

Sound effects sometimes present 
serious problems to movie-makers. 
Some sounds simply do not repro- 
duce well. For example, when Walt 
Disney was filming the story of 
King Midas, his technicians found 
they must simulate the clinking of 
coins, for the shaking of real coins 
didn’t create the correct sound. 
After a good deal of experimenting, 
someone discovered a_ technique 
which gave just the desired results 
—coiling and uncoiling a piece of 
chain. — Property, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 
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NORMALCY—45 

A few yrs ago, normalcy meant 
Model T Fords, dirt roads, iceboxes, 
earphone radios and silent movies. 
Normalcy these days involves know- 
ing where the yellow went, how to 
get today’s big car in yesterday’s 
garage, fighting over which TV 
program to watch, and having oc- 
casional personal talks with the 
family teenagers so the old folks 
won’t fall too far behind on the 
facts of life—R & R Mag, hm, Re- 
search & Review Service of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 


OPTIMISM—Pessimism—46 
Harvest time recalls the remark 
of the philosophical farmer who 
said, “Crops wasn’t as good as I 
expected they’d be; but then I 
didn’t expect they would be.”— 
WHEELER MCMILLEN, Farm Jnl. 


PRAYER—47 

A man’s influence in the world 
can be gauged, not by his eloquence 
or his zeal or his energy or his 
orthodoxy, but by his prayers. — 
The Kneeling Christian. 


PROBLEMS—Solution—48 

It has been well said that each of 
us is either a part of any problem 
that may be concerning us as peo- 
ple, or a part of the answer.—Bank- 
ers Monthly. 


RECREATION—49 

Recreation should be considered 
as a necessary element in the 
scheme of living, otherwise life be- 
comes lopsided. The church has a 
responsibility for helping people to 
make intelligent use of leisure time. 
—E O Harsin, Recreation. 
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RELIGION—50 

Our time has made the discovery 
that neither science nor education 
contribute automatically to human 
welfare. It has learned by tragic 
experience the truth of the ancient 
saying, “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” Only in 
the measures in which science re- 
ceives the direction of religion can 
it be saved from jeopardizing the 
future of mankind; only in the de- 
gree in which education is inspired 
by spiritual ideals can it be rescued 
from futility. — JoHN A Mackay, 
Christian Observer. 


RIGHT—Wrong—51 

Just because something is printed 
or because some big name says it’s 
so does not change fiction into fact. 
To sift fact from fiction, to deter- 
mine what is right and what is 
wrong, to evaluate ideas and hap- 
penings accurately is indeed the 
mark of the superior individual.— 
Instrumentalist. 


SELF—52 

A famous physician, Dr Axel 
Munthe Henrote, once made this 
observation: “A man can stand a 
lot as long as he can stand himself. 
He can live without hope, without 
books, without friends, without mu- 
sic, as long as he can listen to his 
own thoughts.”"—Hatrorp E Lwvuc- 
cock, Christian Herald. 





SELF—Develop t—53 

Some people lay their greatest em- 
phasis on non-essentials and get 
nowhere; others lay their strongest 
emphasis on that which is of vital 
importance to life and soul and 
make marvelous men and women. 
—Wesleyan Methodist. 

















SPACE AGE—54 

U S space business, only two yrs 
old, already amounts to nearly a 
billion dollars annually. — Science 
Digest. 


STANDARD OF LIVING—55 

Maybe the best way to remind 
ourselves of the revolution in living 
standards in the last 2 generations 
is to quote one of the nat’l women’s 
mags of 1901. “The things abso- 
lutely necessary in doing a family 
wash,” it said, “are washtubs, wash 
boiler, clothes stick, pail, and long- 
handle dipper.” Studies show that 
many wives at the time did not 
have all these “absolutely neces- 
sary” things—Jas P MITcHELL, U S 
Sec’y of Labor, “And That’s Where 
the Money Goes,” Family Circle, 
10-59. 


SUCCESS—56 

The science of success is the sci- 
ence of energetics—Megiddo Mes- 
sage. 


TAXES—57 

Between 1939 and 1957, the value 
of all goods and services produced 
rose 383%, while fed’l, state and lo- 
cal taxes increased 655%. Statisti- 
cians estimate that the average ci- 
tizen now works 7 days in every mo 
to bear his burden of taxes. — 
In a Nutsheil. 


UNIFORMITY—58 

America suffers from a new and 
baffling social disease: acute iso- 
morphy. Whether we like it or not, 
we are growing more and more 
alike, not simply in terms of the 
superficial features of living—our 
clothing, our automobiles, our 
houses, our tastes—but, more trou- 
blingly, in the bedrock conceptions 


we have of life: what it is all about, 
what we are in the world for, and 
what we are supposed to be doing 
with our precious three-score and 
ten.—Dr Van CLeve Morris, Prof of 
Education, Douglass College, Rut- 
gers Univ, “Conformity, Rebellion, 
and the Authentic Life,” Teachers 
College Record, Columbia Univ, 
10-59. 


VALUES—59 

Some people are unimpressed by 
anything that doesn’t affect their 
pocketbook—Wm Feather Mag. 


LZ 





Two heads are better than one, 
they say: 

I thought so too until the day 
Gropingly I tried to lick 

My 12-yr-old’s arithmetic! 
—JEAN CONDER SOULE, Nat’l Ed- 

ucation Ass’n Jnl. 

60 





WOMEN—61 

You can never tell about a wom- 
an—and if you can you shouldn’t.— 
Service for Company Publications. 


WORK—62 

There are only two sure means of 
forgetfulness known to man: Work 
and drink, and, of the two, work is 
the more economical.—Ros’r Lynp, 
Forbes. 


YOUTH—63 

It doesn’t take a poll to discover 
the average teen-ager prefers to 
operate the motor attached to a 
car rather than the one attached to 
the lawn mower.—Christian Science 


Monitor. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


Here is another report of political 
conscience that comes direct from 
Washington. The hostess was en- 
tertaining a political incumbent 
and gushingly remarked, “You 
know, I’ve heard a great deal about 
you.” 

The. politician repl’d absently, 
“Possibly, but you can’t prove any- 
thing.”—Ideas jor Better Living. a 


“ ” 


Overheard outside the Museum of 
Modern Art, one young career girl 
to another: “And for fifty-six dol- 
lars they expect you to be well 
read?”—New Yorker. b 


A drunk wandered into the little 
wayside church during a revival 
service. When the collection box 
was passed, he dropped in a hun- 
dred dollar bill. 

After the services, the minister 
stood at the door, shaking hands 
with the worshipers as they left. 
When the drunk reached the door, 
he grasped the minister’s hand and 
shouted, “Best damn sermon I ever 
heard, parson!” 

“We don’t tolerate that kind of 
language, my man,” the minister 
haughtily retorted. 

“You don’t? Gosh, and I dropped 
a hundred dollars in the collection 
plate,” mumbled the inebriate. 

The preacher beamed: “The hell 
you did!”—Nan Hampton. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


KEN Krart 
—i ii 

While prospecting for gold, 
an old sourdough lost his foot- 
ing, and fell halfway down a 
mountain. The accident at- 
tracted great local attention, 
and when the man was finally 
pulled back by a rope that was 
let down to him, a newspaper 
reporter was on hand to record 
the rescue. Miraculously, except 
for being bruised and tattered, 
the miner was unhurt and un- 
flustered. The reporter asked 
how it felt to tumble a thou- 
sand ft. The miner allowed 
that he was glad it was over. 
The reporter persisted: Did his 
whole life flash before him as 
he fell? What did he think 
about? Was he afraid? Well, 
said the miner, he didn’t recol- 
lect anything special. Finally, 
in desperation, the newshawk 
said: “At least you may have 
some advice to give—something 
you learned from that terrible 
slide down the mountain?” 


Suddenly the miner bright- 
ened. “Why, yes,” he _ said, 
glancing down at himself in 
pleased surprise. “That I have, 
Sonny. It’s a wonderful way to 
wear out your old clothes.” 


@eeeoeeeee ¢ 


seusereeen Qpite-able QUIPS «sss 


The husband wandered home at 
3 a m, and explained that he had 
been sitting up with a sick friend. 
His wife demanded to know the 
name of the sick friend. “Well, to 
tell you the truth,” said the errant 
husband, “he was so sick he could- 
n’t tell me.”—Jack HERBERT. d 


“ ” 


E V Counts of Counts, Va, tells 
of a former sheriff in his county 
who took a prescription from the 
family physician to the druggist. In 
due time the druggist presented a 
small bottle to the one-time law 
officer, who quickly calculated the 
contents as an oz or less. 

“That will be $7.50 Mr Sawyer,” 
the druggist said, matter of factly. 

Reaching for a wallet, the former 
sheriff looked steadily at the man 
in white and asked: “Do you by 
any chance own a white horse?” 
The druggist, somewhat baffled, al- 
lowed as he did not. 

“Well, sir,” said the ex-sheriff, 
“you oughta get yourself one. Ole 
Jesse James rode a white horse 
when he went a-plundering.”— 
United Mine Workers Jnl. e 


“ ” 


When Wm Wugen, chauffeur to 
six presidents of N Y Univ, got his 
first job, he made $40 a wk. That 
was in 1919, and the president was 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 

When Mr Wugen first asked for 
$45 a wk, the old gentleman was 
shocked. “Do you realize, young 
man,” said Chancellor Brown, “that 
that is more than our profs earn?” 

“Yes, sir,’ ans’d Mr Wugen, “that 
is why I’m a chauffeur.”—School 
Executive. f 


By the time a man gets to green- 
er pastures, he can’t climb the 
fence.—Rrex MOBLEY. 

The statement that a customer 
receives from his bank is usually 
“no.”—HaroL_p COFFIN. 


ee 
A minor operation is one per- 
formed on someone else. — F G 
KERNAN. cy 


“ ” 


Procrastinator: A person who 
can’t put away the garden tools un- 
til the snow thaws.—Bruce LEFLER. 

“ » Oe 

Coffee break: The only 15 min’s 
in the morning when the help stops 
doing nothing.—THEODORE RUBIN. 

Pe 

Who, but Americans, can afford 
chairs that vibrate and cars that 
don’t?—PuILip LINDNER. 

OO EO 

Most home accidents still occur 
in the kitchen. But frost bite has 
now replaced burns from hot pots. 
—J C SALAK. 


——~., ” 


Some girls who are an armful 
during the courtship become a 
handful after the wedding cere- 
mony.—Dan BENNETT. 

Maybe the reason they’re called 
the opposite ser is that every time 
he thinks he’s fooled her, it’s the 
opposite —J W PELKIE. 

— 


A fool and his credit card. are 
some party.—WILL Conway. 
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Milky Way 


A British farmer claims he gets 
more milk production out of his 
cows by giving them foam-rubber 
mattresses instead of straw to sleep 
on.—News item. 


On mattresses all soft and foamy, 

This scene of cows asleep is homey. 

They’re breathing easy, deep, and 
slow, 

By each a low-turned radio, 

And velvet masks, the proper size, 

Keep light from shining in their 
eyes. 


By getting, thus, eight hours or 
nine 

Of solid sleep, they lactate fine, 

Fill buckets to the very brim 

With milk so rich there is no skim, 

But winter, summer, spring, and 
autumn 

There’s butter fat right to the 
bottom. 


And so the farmer’s full of glee, 

As happy as a man can be, 

Until that morning when, 
darn, 

He goes with milk pail to the barn, 

And cows, too comfy (he could 
weep), 

Turn over and go back to sleep. 
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A tourist in Alabama saw a large 
sign on a gasoline station that said, 
“Mississippi State Line Two Mi’s 
Ahead—Last Chance for 28-Cent 
Gas.” He pulled in and had his 
tank filled. 

“By the way, how much is gas in 
Mississippi?” he asked as the at- 
tendant was handing him his 
change. 

The Alabaman repl’d, “Twenty- 
four cents.”—Joz McCartTuy, Amer- 
ican Wkly. g 


A man insisted to his psychiatrist 
that he had swallowed a horse. 
None of the latter’s persuasive tac- 
tics could persuade him to change 
this conviction, so, in desperation, 
the psychiatrist agreed to “oper- 
ate.” The idea was simply to put 
the patient under for a few min’s, 
then, while he was still unconscious, 
to introduce a horse into the oper- 
ating theatre. 

When the patient came to, the 
doctor pointed to the horse and 
said: “Well, that won’t worry you 
any more.” 

The patient shook his head. 
“That’s not the one I swallowed,” 
he said. “That’s a bay. My horse 
was white.”—Tit-Bits, London. h 


Two natives of a little New Eng- 
land village met on the st one 
afternoon, and after a long discus- 
sion about hunting, fishing and the 
local crop situation, one of them 
said: 

“Say, how’s your better half?” 

The other man looked at his 
questioner with disdain in his eyes. 

“She’s all right,” he exclaimed, 
“but look here, man, you're sure 
mighty careless with your frac- 
tions.”—Wall St Jnl. i 
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live in 15 or 20 years 


; 


from now? 


Adler? 





Sweeping changes are coming in the world 
—not in the dim, distant future, but, with- 
in your active lifetime. What should you be 
doing now to meet these conditions—and 
to help your children cope with them? 





only 
$3330 


) * This 


is a book about Tomorrow—and sion commentator: 


the Day After. This isn’t a volume written 
to scare the wits out of you; nor is it a 
forecast solely of sunny days ahead. It is 
a realistic treatise written to help condi- 
tion you to changes before you collide sud- 
denly with them. 

Says William Morris, well-known syn- 
dicated columnist and compiler of refer- 
ence books: “Maxwell Droke has written 
a remarkable book on the future. If such a 
book had been at hand to guide me, the 
course of my life would have been smooth- 
er.” 


Writes Paul Harvey, radio and televi- 


“A generation that has 
come to respect the depth perception of 
Maxwell Droke as an historian will now 
see the future through his eyes. A terrific 
remedy for tired blood.” 

“Not everyone will agree with everything 
in this book,” says Maynard E. Sensen- 
brenner, Mayor of Columbus, Ohio, “for 
it is a challenging volume. It stimulates 
thought—leads to debate—and that is De- 
mocracy in Action.” 

Charles P. Lindecamp, Principal of 
Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, agrees: “This book should be on 


the ‘must’ reading list for all Americans.” 


Order your “on approval” copy today. Examine it for 10 days and 
see for yourself. Then either return the book for credit or send 
us $3.50 plus a few cents for packing and postage. (If you prefer 
to pay now, send us only $3.50 and we'll prepay postage. Same re- 
turn privilege—prompt refund assured.) 





DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-30, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Dan’L BurDETTE, after being sen- 
tenced in N Y to 520 days in jail 
jor 123 traffic offenses: “It’s not 
that I was trying to get away with 
anything. It’s just that I didn’t 
take this as seriously as I should 
have.” 1-Q-t 


Curr RicnarDs, British singer: 
“It isn’t the lyrics that make rock 
’n’ roll music popular. I’ve ex- 
amined mine and they don’t even 
make sense.” 2-Q-t 


MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


We see so many utility trailers 
on the road that we were surprised 
to learn it’s hard to buy them. 
Seems most of them are made for 
rental companies. Carry-All Trail- 
ers, Inc, of Philadelphia is attempt- 
ing to remedy this by producing 5 
models of utility trailers for sale to 
private users. Three of them will 
be the regular size utility trailers 
already popular. But there will be 
2 small trailers especially designed 
for small for’gn cars and for De- 
troit’s new small cars. All trailer 
models will meet or exceed the le- 
gal safety requirements in all states. 

A new electronic fuel-feed stabil- 


izer, easily installed on any car, 
will let you drive without keeping 
your foot constantly on the acceler- 
ator. Mfr says it cuts gas bills up 
to 25 per cent by eliminating gas- 
pedal “palpitation.” It holds a pre- 
set speed until you brake or press 
the accelerator for passing. For de- 
tails, write Glide Control Corp’n, 
Box 4337, Inglewood 3, Calif. 


And you can get a single plastic 
gadget to serve as clothes-rack, ice 
scraper and window cleaner for the 
car. Clips on window, has hooks, 
scraper and squeegee. 49¢. Osrow 
Products Co, Glen Cove, N Y. 





